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CK ‘THE PLAN OF THE 1934 COTTON ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


A radio talk by C. A. Cobb, Shief, cotton production section, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, on the National Farm and Home Hour, 
Jamuary 2, 1934, broadcast by a network of 48 associate NBC radio stations. 


~---000UG00---- 
Ladies and gentlemen of the Cotton Belt! 


The campaign for a 25 million acre. cotton erepi) F984 1380on,. Lt is 
under way in 800 counties in the 16 cotton producing States. And this: is the 
first of a series of 8 cotton talks that will be delivered this month in 
the Department of Agriculture period of the Farm and Home Hour. You are | 
cordially invited to listen to-these talks, which will give you the reasons 


‘for the 1934 cotton adjustment program, and reports on its progress. 


On the cOth of June, just 6.and a half months ago, I faced this same 
Microphone in this same room and told you of the 1933 program. You took that 
program on faith. And your faith has beem rewarded by a rise in the price 
of cotton that added over 300 million dollars to the valve af the 1933 erop. 


An incredible change has taken place: in the Cotton Belt since that 
day in June that marks the end of the old order, and the beginning of the 
new. The situation was so serious when farmers went into the fields to 
plant last year's crop that it looked like we would lose everything. Things 
had gone from bad to worse. And a mountain of cotton lay between the grower 
and a fair price. He had piled it up in a desperate effort to hold his 
home and his farm. 


The situation was so desperate that cotton farmers and their friends 
asked for immediate help. Fortunately it came in the form of the 1933° 
emergency program that gave us a 13 million bale crop instead of 2 17 and 
a half million bale crop, and a 10 cent cotton instead of 4 or 5 cent cotton. 
It came like rain upon a parched and dying crop. And never before have we 
witnessed such a revival. 


Business in the Cotton Belt is so much better this winter than it was 
last winter that we are apt to forget that the business of growing cotton 
is not permanently cured --- is only convalescing. And while. our hearts are 
glad that it is better we musn't forget that the old sore --- an excessive 
supply of cotton, is still with us, and healing will be complete only when 


“the cause is removed. 


We must continue the reduction program until there is that balance 
between supply and demand that produces a healthy condition -- and ‘then we 
must keep that balance after we get it. A planned and balanced production 
is the keynote of the New Deal, for the Cotton Belt. And that's the zoal 
of the Agricultural Agjustment Administration, and I urge you not to de 
misled by rumors and stories of this or that marvelous increase in con- 
sumption or of new outlets for American cotton. We could have both of these 

| . ; (over) - 


and still the orice of cotton next fall would be low unless we hold down the 
Size of this year's crop. As a matter of fact, the supply of American 
cotton will be twice as big as it ought to be for a fair price when you put 
on your picking sack next fall. 


I take it that‘: you want oa fair price for your cotton next fall, and 
that you want to do what you can to get it. So I'have given you the situation. 
we face, and that explains why we are contiming the cotton'adjustment prozram: 
It's a prozram to give cotton farmers an opportunity to make more money from 
less cotton then they would from much cotton. In the meantime, the mills of the 
world are reducing the size of the eRe Ly, Rane all but wrecked both the pro- 
ducer and the cotton manufacturer.’ 


This is the beginning of a new year. The best single resolution a cotton 
farmer can make is to sign the 1934 contract and help hold down-the size of this 
year's crop. The contract that is being offered to cotton farmers this month 
is purely a business proposition. It is strictly a producer's contract and 
has been worked out so as to thalce it more coe to come in than to stay out. 


Last year's emergency program was “Marriedly drawn, and more hurriedly 
executed. That had “to be on account of the lack of time. This year's program 
is different. We Have not only profited by last year's experience, but we 
have had time to work out a program that looks good from any angle. 

The contract itself is both plain and simple. It provides for rental 
payments for the ‘land rented to the Secretary of Agriculture. These payments _ 
are based on the avéraze yield of Lint ‘cotton per’acré for’ the: ‘S-year pertod’’ 
1928 to 32 inclusive. The actual rental is 3 and one-half cents per pound: 
of lint cotton, and the payments may run as high as 18 dollars an acre for high 
Peetding Jond. | #t +" ue i ; 


These rental payments of ; ne ee 45 million dollars each will de. 
made in two equal installments so as to furnish the farmer with ready cash to 
help finance planting and picking operations. It is the plan to make the first 
rental payment between March 1 and April 30, 1934, and the second between. ~ 
August 1 and September 30. ’ : 


In addition to the rental payment the farmer. ae signs the new contract 
will get a parity payment of at least 1 cent a pound or 5 dollars a’ bale’ on’ 
the domestic allotment part of his 1934 crop. That's about half of the crop. 
The total amount of the parity payment amount to between 25 and.30 million 
dollars, and it is unconditionally guaranteed by the Federal Government. The: 
parity payments will be made:in December, 1934. But only the farmers who. | 
ee the contract can share in these payments. So regardless of the size or.- 

he price of the 1934 crop, the farmer who signs the contract is sure of pee ee 

ot least 5 dollars a bale more than the farmer who stays out, on something like 
half of his crop. And that's only one of several advantages that the farmer 
who sizgas up has over the farmer who stays out. 


Those are the two main features of the new contract --- réntal ees 
Spies as high as 18 dollars an acre, and parity payments of at least 5 dollars 
a bale onthe ‘allotment portion of the 1934: crop. ‘The rental payments’ mind you 
will ve made in two- installments ~- one in the early part of. the spring to: help 
finance the planting operation,’ and the other in:the early part of the fall to 

help finance the picking. 
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The new contracts are already in the field. Agricultural leaders, 
extension workers, and vocational teachers have all been supplied with contracts 
and instruction books, and are ready for the Sign up. In fact, several thousand 
contracts were signed yesterday. Other thousands are being signed today, and 
others will be signed tomorrow and so on until the goal is reached. 


We expect to make a bigger success of this year's program than we did 
of the emergency program last year. We've got to. The good of the South and 
the nation demand it. And I'm counting on every farmer, every county agent, 
every vocational teacher, every agricultural leader, every member of the press, 
every chamber of commerce, every home demonstration agent, and every community 
club intho Cotton Belt to join hands in a solid march against excessive supplies 
and poverty prices. The quicker we get through with the sign up the sooner we 
will be ready to make the first 50 million dollars of rental payments. So 
it's in the interest of better business as well as sound farming that the new 
cotton contract be signed without delay. 


The eyes of the nation are once more focused on the Cotton Belt. We 
were the first to try the new deal for agriculture. We made good ina big way, 
and we are going over the top again. The South is no longer in the dumps. A 
map of tne nation's business shows that the South is coming out of the depression 
faster than any other part of the country. 


Awards for construction, building, and engineering projects in the 
16 cotton producing States were 40 percent bigger in November than they were in 
October. And November was the fourth consecutive month to show gains in the . 
Cotton Belt... The total value_of the November-awards amounted to 75 million 
dollars, and that's the highest figure since July, 1930. 


A dig part of that improvement is due to the success of last year's 
cotton program. But that improvement won't continue unless the farmer gets a 
decent price for his cotton. He can't do that unless we hold down the supply, 
and we can't hold down the supply unless we hold down the production. That's 
the job. Iy putting it over we have everything to win. To fail is to lose all. 


So I urge you to sign your name to one of the new cutton contracts at 
the first opportunity. If there is some question that you would like to have 
answered, get in touch with your county agent, or your agricultural leaders. 
They have instruction books that contain the answers to a thousand and one 
questions. 


And if you want to hear a general discussion of the new cotton orogram, 
and of the 1954 contract, tune in your radio sets every day and night this 
month. There will be a cotton talk on the National Farm and Home Hour on 
January ©. Another on the ninth, one on the twelfth, another on the sixteenth, 
oné on tre nineteenth, one on the twenty-third, and one on the twenty sixth. 

Get your pencil and mark down the dates while I give them again. January 5th, 
speaker, Oscar Johnston of Mississippi. January 9th, probably the Secretary of 
Agriculture. January leth, J. Phil Campbell, in charge of replacement crops for 
the cotton Belt. January 16th, Lawrence Myers on cotton supplies. Jamuary 19th, 
J. A. Evans on the long-time program for southern agriculture. January 2érd, 
Arthur W. Palmer on growing better cotton. Jamuary 26th, C. A. Cobb. That's me. 


And now in conclusion, let me remind you again that the new cotton 
contract is a business proposition, and that it's to the interest of your own 
bank account to sign up and help hold the size of this year's crop. 
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qe A radio ‘interview between ‘Cully A. Cobb, Cotton Section, ores) 
Adjustment Admisistration, and Frank: 7 Ge Teuton, Radio Service, Department of . 
Agriculture, broadcast “by the Dixie’ ‘networ': of the Columbia Broadcast ing System, 
8:15 P.M., Jamary’2, 193. | , 
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TEUTON: > | 

Mr. Cobb, I have just returned from a two-weeks trip through the eastern 
half of the Cotton Belt. On that trio I talked with farmers, bankers, merchants, 
county agents, doctors, school teachers, tax collectors, and many others in 
different walks of life. at 


COBB: on. 
That's fine. You mst have had a very interesting trinv. 
TEUTON: 


I did. Especially because I learned at first hand what the people think 
about the cotton adjustment »rogram of 1933 and the ylan for cotton adjustment in 


1934. 


COBB: 
Well, what do they think about it? 
THULON: 
They like it. They like the results the 19434 program produced. 
COBB: 
You mean they like the 10 cent cotton that the program helped them get? 
THUTON: 


Yes, Mr. Cobb, that's exactly what I mean. I went throvgh § of the main 
cotton producing States cast of the Mississippi River. I talicod with hundreds of 
peopte, and they are all well vleased with the results of last year's emergency 
program, that took more than 4 million bales of cotton out of production, raised 
the price of cotton, and sent nore than 150 million dollars in cash into the 
pockets of the cooperating farmers. 


COBB: 

You say you talked with tax collectors on this trit 
TEUTON: 

Yes. I talked with tax collectors in West ane pia see, north Mississippi, 
central gabe southern Alabama, southern Georgi and northern Florida. 
COBB: 


What did you find out about the collections? Did the officers say that 
farmers are paying their taxes any better this winter than they did last winter? 


(over) 
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TRUTON: Be ers ic Fi aay ia tah 

Oh, yess Collections are po ab, a sae, as high as 40 per cent better 
in some sections this winter than they. were last. winter... For instance, ie ios 
Nichols, district.-agricultural agent, for west Tennessee, | told me that tax 
collections will be a great deal better in his section this winter than they were 
last winter. 


Will Kelly, Sheriff and tax collector for Lee County, Mississippi, said 
that collections were almost 30 per cent better than they were last winter, and 
that the people paid without so much trouble. 


H. E, Kendrick, tax collector for Dallas County, Alabama, said that his 
collections on December 18th, the day I talked with him, were 402 receipts ahead 
of what they were on that date the year before. 


I got similar reports in Montgomery County, Alabama, and the counties I 
visited in Georgia and Florida. 


COBB: an 
That's fine. But tell me this: Did you find any evidence waere farmers 
used the cash they got from the cotton program to pay their taxes? 


Yes. I found instances where the farmers had used the Government checks 
they got for plowing wp cotton to pay their taxes, ; 


COBB: 
Did you find any instances where farmers used Goverment checi:s to pay off 
debts they owed the banks? 


TEUTON: 
Yes. 
COBB: 
Where? 
THUTON: 
One of the most striking exarnmles I Pecan was at Selma, Alabama. Mr. 
Radcliff, cashier of the Peoples Ban'z and Trust Company, had just received a 540 


dollar Government checl: in payment for a 450 dollar ian not 10 minutes before I 
walked in his bank. 


COBB: 
Did you find any objections to the way the Adjustment Administration has 
‘handled things? 


TEHUTOW: 
Yes, a few. 


COBB: 
What were they? 
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_ TEUTON: 


Well, mainly about slowness in getting the plowup checks out last fall. 


COBB; eee ee ee 

Well, I think I would have objected to that myself, but we couldn't help - 
the delays. Last year's program was hurriedly organized, and hurriedly executed, 
and we did everything that was humanly possiblé' to get’ those checl-s out ina 
hurry, but it was physically impossible. However, we have overcome that 
difficulty now, and the checks of the future should get out on time onyg es some 
unforeseen emergency arises. 


. I hope you can do that, Mr. Cobb, because that was the biggces ¢ criticism 
I found of last year's program. I found another complaint about unfair yields 
on account of cross-county ginning, and ---- ‘(Cobb euts in) ---< 


COBB: 

Well, I'd just like to say for the benefit of our listeners tonight that 
we are working on all of the weak points of last year's program and that we 
believe we have ironed them out of the new program. We have had more time to — 
work this program out ---- (Teuton cuts in) ---- : ‘ ' 
TEUTON: Take 
I think it would be a good idea to tell the Dixie listeners something about 
the new program, Mr. Cobb. You've been asking me about the business situation in 
the Cotton Belt; suppose you answer some of the questions I found people are 
asking about the new program and the new cotton adjustment contract that is-being 
offered cotton farmers this month. 


COBB: 

All right, I'm ready. 
TRUTON: 

Well, is the new contract ready? 
COBB: 


Yes, it's not only ready but in the field. County agents, vocational . . 
teachers, and agricultural leaders in most of the 800 cotton producing counties 
of the 16 Cotton Belt states are all well supplied with contracts and instruction . 
books. 


LEUTON: 
When will the campaign for the sign up start? 


COBB; bs 
é It. started yesterday morning in inost parts of the Belt. Several thousand 
farmers have already signed contracts, and other thousands are signing every day. 
, 


GHUTON: Py 
What kind of lodking thing is the new contract? 


ee 


(over) 
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COBB: 

: It contains 3 sheets of paver about the size of an ordinary business 

letter. . One sheet is white, one blue, and one crear, colored. All. are to be 

filled out, The white copy goes to Washington, the blue copy stays in the county + 
files, and the cream colored copy belongs to the producer. 


THUTON: | 
‘Is there anything = a ‘farmer can do hile heté: eye ee for. the contract? 


COBB: ere 
Yes, he can aoned up then signing “of the contract by ; peoerde he following 
information ready in advance: 

First, the number of bales of cotton produced each year for the last: 6 years. 

Second, the average. weight .f the bales produced, | : 

Third, number of acres planted to cotton each year, and 

Fourth, the average yield of lint cotton produced per acre, 


TEUTON: 
Mr. Cobb, what are the main features of the new contract? 


a ive 
- From the grower's standpoint there are two. Rental payments and parity 
payments. 


TEUTON: ne 3 
What is the rental payment? 


COBB: fn 
The rental payment in the new contract is 3 and a half cents per pound of 
lint cotton. And the payment is based on the yield. Rental payments may run as 
high as 18 dollars an acre on high yielding land such as land that produces Say, a 
bale to the acre. 


TEUION: 
What is the parity payment? 


COBB: 

The parity payment. is a Paige of not less than 5 dollars a bale on thie 
domestic allotment part of the 1934 crop. Roughly, that's about Lio per cent of the 
crop. That payment is unconditionally guaranteed by the Government regardless of 
the price or size of this year's CLOD. - 


“When will those payments be made? 


COBB: so Hi SS 
The. rental payment will be made .in two equal installments. One installment 

will be paid in the early part of the. snoring to help finance the planting operation, 

and the other installment will be paid in the early part of the fall to help 

finance the picking. ee 


- 


TEUTON: wats tb 

When will the parity payment be made? 
COBB; ' 

That will be made sometime during the month of December, 1934. 
TEUTON: 


Mr. Cobb, are you expecting any difficulty in obtaining signatures of the 
majority of growers to 1934 contracts? 


COBB: — . 

Absolutely not. 
TEUTON: 

Why are you so positive? 
COBB: 


I'm positive because the contract, first of all, is a vroducer's contract. 
Besides that, the cotton farmer knows what's ailing the cotton industry. And: when 
intelligent people find out what's ailing their business, and what will cure it, 
they usually appoly the remedy, 


TEUTON: | 
Well, what is ailing the cotton industry? 


COBB: 

Too mach cotton. Our suvply of American cotton is almost twice the size it 
ought to be. And we've got to reduce the size of the supvly before we can have a 
normal balance between supply and demand. 


TEUTON: 
Do you think the cotton program will do that? 


COBB: 
Didn't it do it this year? 


TEUTON: 
I don't get your meaning. 


COBB: 

Well, we planted 41 million acres in cotton last syring, That would have 
produced about 18 million bales if it had all been allowed to mature, but last 
year's program prevented 10 million acres or one-fourth of the crop from maturing. 
That cut our production from 177; to 13 million bales. And that reduced the supply 
of cotton by almost 5 million bales. That's the way the cotton reduction program 
reduces the supnvly. 


THUTON: 
I see. Well, then, what is the goal for the 1934 program? 


COBB: 
A 25 million acre crop. 


(over) 
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TEUTON: 

What will that produce under normal conditions? 
COBB: 

Anywhere from § to 10 million bales. 
TRUTON: 


And how big is the supply of cotton on hand, or the carryover as it is- 
commonly .called? ws ee ; 


COBB; 
It will be around 10 million bales when farmers start picking next fall. 
TEUTON: 
What should it be? 
COBB: . 
About 5 or 6 million bales at the very outside. 
TEUTON: 
How mach American cotton do the mills of the world use in a year? 
COBB: 


Anywhere from 12 to 15 million bales. Fifteen and eight-tenths million 
bales is the most ever used. That was in 1926, a year of cheap cotton and 
booming business. 


THUTON: a 
So we've got to hold down vroduction for a year or so ‘until the mills of © 
the world have had time to use up our big supnly, and get it in line’ with a normal 
demand, is that it? 


COBB: 
That's exactly it. 


TEUTOW: 
What about last year's consumption of American cotton? Wasn't it bigger 
than usual? 


COBB: 
It was bigger than it was during the depression years, but it wasn't as big 
as average consumption in the five years before the depression, 


TEUTON: aes Be ee a 
So if this year's consumption of American cotton is as biz as last yearlts —~ 
it'll only be about average -- is that it? | | te, 
COBB: 
That's right. 
TEUTON: 


What would hanpen if we produced a big crop this year, say a 15 million 
bale crop instead of a little cron? 


es 


COBB: 
‘Well, -it would be about like feeding a typhoid fever patient on boiled ne 
cabbage the day the fever left him. If.the shock didn't kill him it would give 
him such a set-back: that it would take him a long time to get over it. 


TEUTON: 


_ What do you think would hapven to the price of cotton if we produced a 
big crop this year? 


COBB: 

I think the farmers would make the world a present of another cotton crop. 
TEUTON: ‘A 

What controls the price of cotton anyway? 
COBB: 


In the end it's the supply and the demand. 
Who controls the sunply? 


The farmer controlled it last year. 


THUTON: 
Everybody said he wouldn't or couldn't. 


COBB: 
The fact remains that he did. 


THUTONs 
Do you think last year's program had anything to do with the 10-cent cotton 
we've had this winter? 


COBB: 
Undoubtedly so. In fact, everything. And welve got to hold down the size 
of this year's crop also if we want a fair price. 


TEUTON: 
So if you were preaching a sermon tonight on better cotton prices, your 
text would be, "sign the 1934 contract and help reduce the supoly," wouldn't it? 


COBB; 

Right. The keynote of the 1934 cotton adjustment program is not increased 
production, but balanced production -- balanced so that the supply of American 
cotton will meet the demands for our cotton without flooding the markets and ° 
reducing prices. 


Thank you, Mr. Cobb. I'm sure the Dixie listeners of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System appreciate what you have said tonight about our cotton situation 
and the need for furtner reducing our supply of American cotton until there is 
a better balance between the supply and the demand. 


(over) 
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COBB: | 

Well, nenton: “rim sure reulee ey ~- and folks in rhe Cotton Belt, I 
urge you to show your. realization of the way to cure cotton trouble by signing 
the 1934 cotton adjustment contracts in record time. Good night, folks, and lots 


of luck, in 1934. 


TRUTOW: 
And that goes for me, too. We both bid you good night, and wish you lots 
of luck for the New Year. And don't forget that sae night is Cotton Night 
during the whole month of January. 


a ee ee 


Vere eh : 


A radio interview between J. Phil Campbell, A.A.A., and Frank L. Teuton, 
' Radio Service, broadcast in the Department of Agriculture period of the National 
Farm and Home Hour program by a network or Lg associate NBC radio stations, 

Thursday, Jamiary 11, 1934. | 
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TEHUTON: 
Mr. Campbell, you are in charge of replacement crops for the Cotton Belt, 
aren't you? 


CAMPBELL: 
Yes. I'm assisting Mr. Cox who is in charge of replacement crops for ali 
parts of the country, and my territory is the Cotton Belt. 


TEUTON: 
You are a southern man, too, aren't you, Mr. Canpbelli be 


CAMPBELL: , 
Yes. I was born and reared in Georgia, and have been connected with agri- 
cultural extension work in that and other southern states for more than 25 years. 


TERUTON: 
Then you are acquainted with farming conditions in the Cotton Pelt. 


CAMPBELL: 
Well, I ought to be. I've operated my own farm for more than lo years. 


TEUTON: 
Well, Mr. Campbell, how mch land does the cotton adjustment program propose 
to retire from production in 1934? 


CAMPBELL: 
15 million acres. 


TEUTON: 
What becomes of that land? 


CAMPBELL: - 
, It is rented to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


‘TRUTON: 
Does that mean that the Secretary has contro] of the rented acres? 


CAMPBELL: | | 
It most certainly does. If I rented land from you, wouldn't I control it 
as long as I paid the rent and treated the land right? 


TEUTON: 
Yes, I guess so. 


(over) 
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CAMPBELL: 
Well, that's the situation when a farmer rents cotton land to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. But the aim is to play fair with the landowner, The cotton 
ontract permits the owner of the rented land to use it for the following purposes 
only: Soil-improving crops, erosion-preventing crops, food and feed crops for 
home use, falloving, or such other uses as may be permitted by the Secretary or 
his authorized agent. 


TEUTON: 
You snoxe of erosion-preventing crops: That means planting the rented land 
to crops that will prevent the soil from washing away, doesn't it? 


CAMPBELL: 

ae Yes, that's exactly what it means. And that's important, too. As a rule, 
cotton lands wash easily because of clean cultivation. The results of experiments 
show that washing often removes as mmch as 2O times more fertility in a year than 
Crops do. Therefore, the contz cact permits the owner of the rented land to plaae 
that land to crops that will prevent it from washing away. 


CAMPBELL: 
They vary according to the section, soil, and climate. Pasture grasses and 

some of our best legumes are included in the list. Your covnty agent has a list 

of the crops suited to your-county. acca ee 


TEUTON: 
You syoke of pasture. Can a farmer plant his rented acres to pasture? 


CAMPBELL: | ay. 


. 


Certainly, either temporary, or permanent, or both. And the regular pasturs y 


grasses and crévs suited to his section may be used for that wmurvose. If you can’. 


get enough seed to plant all the pasture you want, plant what you can this year, 
and add to it next year. iil 


What about planting trees on the rented acres? Is that permitted? 


. CAMPBE 

ae. the contract permits you to plant some 
farm woodlots if you want to. if you are iicverest 
with a list of the trees that will grov best in you 
don't forget raat trees are a profitable cron when Raga: te managed. On November 
20, 1933, the lanta Constitution, the Atlanta Journal, the Atlanta Georgian, the 
Macon Eases, the Savannah Morning Mew., and a number of smaller newspapers 
printed their entire editions on paper that was made from Georgia pines. Here is 
a development that gives promise of an opportunity for industrial and agricultural 
expansion that would utilize American raw material and create employment for 
American workers in supplying a product that is now largely purchased in other 
countries * 


or all of the rented acres to 
ed in that we can furnish you 
ir part of the country. And 


, 
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TEUTO i: 
Would a farmer be violating any rules of the cotton contract by planting 
his rented acres to trees? 


CAMPBELL: 
Not at all. 


THUTOW: 
Now fallowing, what do you mean by that? 


CAMPBELL: 

Level lands like we have in some parts of Texas that don't washso badly 
and that are not planted to any kind of crop may be fallowed at regular intervals 
during the spring and summer to preserve the moisture in some sections, and to 
kill noxious weeds and insects in others. 


TEUTON: , 
How about crops for improving the fertility of the soil? 


CAMPBELL: 

That's very important. One of the first things that a farmer should do 
after he signs a contract for land that is subject to washing is to take the proper 
steps to build up the fertility of that soil. Such legumes as lespedeza, cowpeas, 
field peas, soybeans, velvet beans, crotelaria, kudzu, alfalfa, sweet clover, burr 
clover and so on, and such pasture grasses as Bermuda, Dallis grass, Sudan grass, 
and carpet grass may be used for maintaining and building wo the fertility of the 
rented acres. But these crops are for soil improvement, and not for harvest - 
except in the case of supplementary feeds for livestock for home use only. The 
object of building up the fertility of the soil is not for the purpose of growing 
more cotton. It!s so that you can produce cotton more economically and more 
profitably. In the end, it means that you can make more money from less land, and 
have more time for other things. 


TEUTOIW: 
What about growing feed crops on the rented acres? 


CAMPBELL: 

The term feed crops means such crops as grain, forage, hay, and so on that 
can be used for producing livestock that will be used or consumed on the farm. 
As a rule, pastures, and hay crops, varticularly legume hays make the most 
economical feed crops in the Cotton Belt. Corn is not a profitable crop on most 
of our cotton land. The yield is too low, The object of the feed clause in the 
contract is not to increase the supply of feed generally, and for sale, but to 
provide for the deficiency of the feed crops normally grown on other land on the 
farm. 


TEUTON: 
What about food crops? 


(over) 
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CAMPBELL: 

The farmer has the privilege of planting some of his rented acres to. food q 
crops for home use only. I have before me a survey of several typical cotton.. 
counties. It shows that the farmers in these counties do not produce and consume 
more than half as much milk, and poultry, and eggs as they ought to for adequate ‘ 
mitrition. Their use of fresh vegetables is one-third smaller than it ought. to... 
be, and small fruits are almost entirely lacking. So if cotton farmers use some 
of the rented acres to increase their supplies of fresh fruits and vegetables for 
home use, it will mean better balanced meals, and healthier and happier families... 


So you see in the cotton program a new kind of agriculture, do you? 


CAMPBELT: 

Yes, under the terms of the cotton contract both landlords and tenants. have 
the greatest opportunity they have ever had to improve their pastures, to terrace 
their rolling lands, plant trees, build up soil fertility, and best of all to 
supply their tables and their pantries with the best of foods. 


THUTOR: . , 
Where does the tenant come in on these replacement crops? 


CAMPBELL: ; 
‘The landlord is requested to give his tenants some of the rented acres, rent 
free, for the production of food and feed crops for home use. 


TRUTOW: . es 
Could a tenant use this land to grow crops to can for use during the winter? 
CAMPBELL: pa 
Certainly. ea is 
ry 
TEUTON: 


I guess you get a lot of letters about the use of the rented acres, 


CAMPBELL: : 
Yes, many of them. Here's a bunch I brought along today. 


TRUTON: : . 
. Fine business. Do you mind if I read some of them for the benefit of our 
listeners? i . | 


CAMPBELL: 
iiot at all. ; € 


THUTON: 
This letter is from a cotton farmer in North Carolina. He says: NT £row 
cotton. I also produce all the food and feed I need for home use, and sometimes 
have some to sell either directly or indirectly through the sale of livestock, 
Can I produce corn on the land I rent to the Secretary and grind that corn in my 
own mill, and sell the meal?" What's the answer to that question, Mr. Campbell? 


 TRUTON: 


elo 


CAMPBELL: 
The answer is no. That would be a violation of the contract because it 
would be indirectly producing a cash crop on the rented land. 


Here!s a letter from a farmer in West Tennessee. He says: "I plan to use 
one acre of my rented land up near tie house for growing some small fruits and 
berries. I want to put out a few rows of strawberries, some raspberries, some 
grapes, some peaches, and a few anples. Can I do that? 


“CAMPBELL: 


He certainly can. That's one of the things we want to encourage. 


TEUTON: 

Listen to this. "I'm a tenant cotton farmer. I live on a big cotton 
plantation near the Mississippi River. We have always lived out of tin cans while 
we produced cotton. I want to know if it will be all right for me to get a cow 
and grow her feed on some of the rented acres. 


CAMPBELL: 

Yes. The contract says that tenants are to be allowed the free use of 
portions of the rented acres for this very purpose. The contract provides that 
tenants may exchange their labor with the landlord for the use of work animals and 
equipment for the production of food for their families and pasture and feed for 
their livestock on portions of the rented acres. This srovision of the contract 
gives an unparalleled opportunity, for better relations, between. landlords..and 
tenants. It permits the landlord to let the tenant feed himself and have a bigger 
and better variety of food and feed. And it permits the tenant to grow cotton 
without robbing the soil. 


TEUTON: 

Well, here's a letter from a farmer who lives near Montgomery, Alabama. 
He says: "I plan to rent the Secretary e5 acres of cotton land this year, and 
increase my number of laying hens from 250 to 1,000 -- can I grow my extra chicken 
feed on the rented acres? I sell eggs to one of the big hotels in Montgomery. 


CAMPBELL: 

No, that would be indirectly using the land for a cash crop. It would be 
all right to grow feed for 40 or 50 chickens to supply the home table with poultry 
and eggs, but not to grow feed for expanding the poultry business. The rented 
land may be used for producing food and feed for home use where there is a. deficit 
of these crops on the farm, but not for expanding the commercial production of 
crops and commodities that. are produced in other parts of the country. The object 
of the cotton adjustment program is to reduce the production of cotton and balance 
the production of the other crops like small fruits and vegetables that have been 
below the deadline in so many of our cotton counties. 


GRUTON: 

Listen to this: "I live in the Mississippi Delta. My land produces a bale 
of cotton to the acre. And I grow all the food and feed I need. My land is rich. 
What can I do with the 50 acres I plan to rent to: the Secretary? 


(over) 


i 
a; 


sts 


CAMPBELL: | | 
| You know what I told that fellow? I said I can refer you to another Miss. 


farmer not 50 miles from where you live who grows 2 bales of cotton to the acre 
because he improves his scil everv winter by planting a winter legume. He made 
e-bale land out of l~bale land by building up his soil fertility with winter 
legumes. The richer a soil the more profitable it is to farm it, and the man who { 
builds up his land and farms rich soil usually has more money to spend as well as a 
more time to’enjoy it. So I'd say, take advantage of this opnortunity to make : 
-poor land good, and good land bettcr. | 


TEHUTOIN: 
I see Morse Salisbury holding up three fingers, that means our time is about 
up, but here's one more letter I'd like to read. May we read it, Morse? 


SALISBURY: 
Sure, go ahead. . 


TEUTO WN: 
This letter is from a farmer in Texas. He says: "I expect to rent the 
Secretary 200 acres of cotton land in 1934, but I'm a bachelor,, and I can't plant. 
all that land to spinach and eat it all myself. That's too doggoned much spinach. 
Why can't I raise a crop of maize, feed it to some sheep, and market the crop 
indirectly through the sheep? -- (Camptell cuts in) f 


CAMPBELL: 
I remember that letter. It's from Dallas, isn't it? 


CAMPBSLTE: 

He couldn't do that because it would be in violation of the contract. I¢t ’ 
would be indirectly raising a cash crop on the rented acres, and.that is forbidden -. 
under the terms of the contract. ; 


TRUTON: 

Now, Mr. Campbell, won't you summarize for our listeners some of the main 
things that the rented acres may be used for? ‘ 
CAMPBELL: F 


Well, I'll simply quote the contract. It reads: "The producer shall use 
the rented acres only for: Soil-improving crops; erosion~preventing crops: food 
Crops for consumption by the producer on this farm; feed crops for the production 
of livestock or livestock products for consumption or use by the producer on this 
farm; or fallowing; or such other uses as may be permitted by the Secretary of his 
authorized agent." 

That's the whole thing in a mitshell. And if you'll read your contract, ant ¢ 
then follow the instructicns of your county agent, you'll] have an opmortunity to | 
help reduce the supply and increase the price of cotton, and to build up your soil 
fertility, and provide a better balanced ration for your table without violating 
the contract in any way. : 

TEVUION: 

That's fine, Mr. Campbell, and Itm sure we all than‘ you for this interest- 

ing discussion on what we can do with the rented acres. 


ret 


Release when delivered 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SOUTH 
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Address by Oscar Johnston, Menager of Cotton Pool, over Farm and Home hour 
January 15 at 1:00 o'clock,‘ Eastern Standard Time. 
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Throughout the cotton belt of America, 
agents of the Agricaltural Adjustment Administration aided by local county and 


“community committees are today presenting to the producers of cotton, the Ad- 


mMinistration's program for controlling the production of cotton for 1934, The 
Administration is seeking the couperation cf the cotton producers in the effort 
4 | mow being made to restore prosperity to the Cotton Belt and to contribute 


greatly toward the restoration of prosperity to the Nation. 
There are three outstandine features in the 1934 program which I wish 
today to emphasize with the hope that every cotton producer in America will 
a p ef ae 
@ive consideration to these features and to the benefits which will accrue 
to the producer. 
These features are:- 
(1) The profit. to be derived from the ultimate sale of the pooled cotton 
+ 
and the cotton now under the ten-cent loan program. 
(2) The cash rental to be peid for the acreage left out of production. 


(3) The virtual guarantee to the farmer who cooperates in the program 


against a disastrously low price. | B02 ad — i rd 
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In connection with the 1933 acreage reduction program some 560,000 pro- 
® ducers of cotton were given options ai 6 cents per pound on 2,400,000 bales of 
cotton, Approximately 60,000 of these producers have exercised their options 
and called for the sale of approximately 200,000 bales of the optioned cotton. 

This cotton has been sold, and checks for approximately $4,250,000 have been or 
are now daily being mailed to these producers, paying to each producer hetween 
$21 and $24 per bale, the amount cepending wpon the market price on the day of the 


Fa 


exercise of the option.by the producer. Producers who have thus called their 
options have no further interest in the Government owned cotton. Approximately 
000,000 producers have elected to take advantage of the cffer of the Administratiox 
to advance to them 4 cents per pound or $20 per bale and have agreed in considera~ 
tion fo. this advance to sign the 1934-1935 Cotton Acreage Reduction contract. 
As a result, Secretary Wallace has established what is known as the "Cotton 
Producers! Pool" and has delivered or is now in process of delivering to this 
pool, 2,200,000 bales of cotton against wnie’n $44,000,000 have been or is now 
being distributed among the 500,000 producers who become participants in the 
Pool, The pool manager will hold this cotton until July 31, 1934, unless in the 
meanwhile it may be sold on a basis of 15 cents per pound for 7/9" middling 
cotton, After July 31, the cotton will >: marketed in accordance with the dis~ 
cretion of the manager of the pool, wit the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. From the precveds of the snlo of this cotton, the costs and expenses 
of carrying the cotton will be paid und 19 cents will be deducted to reimburse 
> the government for the cost of the cotton and the surplus will be distributed 
amongst the producers participating in the pool. It is my estimate that it will 
not cost more than one-cent per pound or $35 ver bale to carry this cotton for a 


year an. to sell it. Therefore, if by cooporating in the 19%4 program, the 
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producers of cotton can ald in bringing the price aoove 11 cents per pound, that 
excess will be Ristriniten omong the producers at the rate of $5 per bale for 
each one cent per pound above 11 cenis which may be derived from the sale of the 
cotton. A similar situation is true with regard to the cotton upon which pro- 
ducers have borrowed ten cents per pound from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
We estimate that approximately 2 million bales have been pledged to the Commodity 
Credit Corvoration against a ten-cent advance. This cotton may be marketed at 
the discretion of the owner provided it be sold for an amount sufficient to pay 
he 1l0-cent loan, interes t and carrying charges. It is my estimate that this 
cotton like the cotton in the pool, will pay the producers at the rate of $5 per 
bale for every one cent per pound above 11 cents at which it may be 0 Love = ka 

as a result cf the 1934 program, the price of middling cotton can be brought 

to 15 cents, by August lst, between 500,000 and a million producers will benefit 
to the extent of $20 per bale on more than 4% million bales, This would repre- 
sent a profit to the producers of more than $30,000,000 at no cost or expense 

to the government, It occurs to me that this is & prize well worth fighting for 
and that every producer of cotton whe is interested in the pool or who has re- 
ecived the 10 cent loan, will not only sign the 1934-1935 contract but will use 
his every effort to have every person in his community do likewise and that he 
will also be diligent in his effort to see to it thnt those who sign the 1934 
contract carry out its terms and provisions honestly and faithfully. 

Next with reference to the rentnl. If we assumo a 100 percent sign-up 
of the 1934 contract, the acreage will be reduced next year to 25 million acres, 
The Administration will distribute amongst the preduters taking * part in this 
Program approximately $100,000,000. Of this, approximately $50,000,000 will be 


paid to the participating producers in March and April, another $50,000,000 in 
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August. This rental will pay more than two-thirds of the cash outlay required by 
the farmers to make the 1934 crop on the 25 million acres to be planted. This 
rental will reduce by at least $100,000,000 the amount which otherwise would 
have to be borrowed by the producer to make his 1934 crop. The interest on this 
amount figured at 6 percent per annun and assuming that the farmers would only 
borrow it for a period of 4 months, would amount to $2,400,000 and thus represents 
an economic saving tc the producer. It also means that many thrifty farmers who 
have produced their own feed and foodstuffs will not have to mortgage their 1934 
crops and should reach harvest time free from debt, independent and at liberty 
to market their crops as they see fit. In no instance, should the producer find 
it necessary to borrow more than one-third of the normal cash cost for his crop. 
Summed up, all of this means, that the vroducer who rents to the government 40 
percent of his acreags, will receive enough cash to very nearly complete the 
production of the crop on 60 percent of the acreage and at the same time, be 
permitted to grow food and feed crops on the rented acreage. No such liberal 
proposal was ever made by a government to any class of its citizenship and every 
producer should take advantage of this opportunity i out his business on a cash 
basis. | 

Third, in addition to the cash rental, the administration promises another 
payment to the producer which is callcd a "narity payment." The contract guarantee: 
that this payment will not be less than 1 cent per pound or $5 per bale. It may 


a domestic allotment 


b 


be more than this. This payment is made on what is termed t 
of the producer. It will be paid on 40 percent of the 5-yoar average per acre 
per production of the farm governed by tho contract. In other words, if your 


average yield over the base period fixed in your contract has been 250 pounds or 


half a bale per acre, and your planted acrenge on your farm has been 100 acres, 
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your average production will have been 50 bales and your domestic allotment will 
be 20 bales. The parity payment of not less than $5 per bale will be paid on 

20 bales and this will be paid to you even though you have a complete crop 
-failure and do not make 20 pounds per acre. If the market in the fall of 1934 
should still be around 10 cents and pre-war parity for cotton should be as at 
present 15 cents, your parity payment would increase and may possibly be as much 
as $15 per bale. ‘This parity payment, therefore, gives to the producer who 
participates in this program, a form of insurance against crop failure anda 


distressingly low market. To get the full measure of the benefits provided dy 


3 


1 


these three features of the contract, it is essential that the Administration 

have full and faithful cooperation from the producers of America. Without this 
cooperation, the plan cannot succeed, the benefits that have alrcady been derived 
from the 1933 program att be lost and the cotton belt again fimancially destitute. 
It is my hope that every producer in the cotton belt will appreciate the vital 
necessity of immediate, active, wholehearted cooperation in the effort now being 


made by the administration to bring prosperity and happinoss to the cotton belt. 
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STATUE OF NEE RE Serb PAYMENTS . 


A radio talk by cully i: eS chief of cotton section, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, delivered in the Department of Agriculture period, 
National Farm and Home Hour, Toursday, January 25, 1934, and broadcast by a 
network of 48 associate NBC radio stations. 


---000--- 


Ladies and zentlemen of the Cotton Beltt 


iy : 


Four weeks azo I ee ae cvefore tais microphone, nnd opened ‘the 
camonizn to sign the 1934 cotton adjustment contracts. As a whole, your 


_Yesponse has been most gratifying, and the sizn-up is mnkxing z00d prozress in 


most parts of the Belt. 


Thousands of cotton farmers offered to sizn the 1934 contract when they 
accepted the pool agreement plan of settlinz their cotton options. Thousands 
more azreed to sign when they accepted the zovernment loan of 10 cents a pound 
on last year's crop. Altogether, more than a half million producers azreed to 
sign the now contract before it camo out, and thousands rave Signed since it 
Came out. 


. But I want to call vour attention to the fact that ve asred for a 25 per- 
cent reduction last vear, and that we accepted and approved for payment more 
than a million contracts _ We are asking for a 40 percent reduction this vear, 
aad it is reasonable to assume that we will need c Se eee es more contracts 
than we accepted last year to make that reduction 


Io want to call. your attention to another thing -- TIME! This is the 
25th day of January. The vlanting ssason is racidly approaching in the southern 
part of the Belt, and formers must soon decide wietner they are going to sig 
tae cotton adjustment contract, or attompt to go it alono. 


ua There is no use to mince words about the cotton program. You are either 
for it, or you are azainst it. There is no nalf- “way ground. If the success 

of last vear!s program means anything sat all it means that farmers have it in 
their power to decide the future of the Cotton Belt. 


The problem confronting the cotton farmer is the mountain of cotton 
that still lies between him and be stter prices. That's tae issue. There is no 
dodzinz it -- and no way around. ‘Je have no alternative axcept to reduce 
production until the ills of the world have nad time to use up some of that 
surplus and set the supply in line with nornal demand. 


Last year's program, profitable as it was, did not solve the supply 
problem. The big pyre of cotton is still vith us, and will remain wita us 
until we work out a satisfactory adjustment dotween suoply and demand. And 
that's what the 1934 program proposes to do. It offers farmers an opsortunity 
to reduce their cotton acreage, and to be reimbursed for doinz it so we may 
adjust the production of American cotton to the denands of tae world. 


That, briefly, is the problem. It is a simple statement of the facts. 
I'm laying these facts before you, not in tno form of an appeal, but as a cold, 
business propositioa so you can see how urzeat is the noed for action. 


(over) 


als. pat ee 


I nave been from one end of tae Cotton Belt to thé other in the last 
30 days. I have talked with.literally aundréds of actual farmers and farm 
leaders. There is a determined’ desire amoaz farmers to shake off the bondage 
of other vears, and to aécsot the new deal: 


ast reminds me of something that I vent to refer to -- something that 
peraaps nas not been oroperly omehasized. It!s the manner in which this vear's 
rental payments will be nade. 


If vou know anythine at 
cay 


all about the production of cotton, vou know 
p 
that the bulk of our cotton 2 ni 


ways been produced on credit. That has been 
the practice ever since tne Civil Var. ‘The adjustment prozram was definitely 
designed to remedy that situation, and to help put the South on a casa basis. 
Here's the way it works. ‘The plan of the nov prosram is to male the rental 
payment in two installments. The first payment of approximately 50 zillion 
dollars will be made in time to help finance the production of this vear's crop. 


) The second payment of another 50 million dollars will be made in tine 
to help finance picking this fall. And the parity payment of something like 
20 or 3O million dollars will be mace in December when the need for money for 
taxes, and other end-of-the year bills is pressing. 


Let me 2ive you just one example of how that plan will vork. Dean Schaub 
of the North Carolina College of Agriculture has fizured that the rentals in 
Ais State will averaze about 11 dollars an acre. Wow let's take a farmer who 
STows an averaze of adout 20 acres of cotton a year. Under the plan he reduces’ 
his production 40 percent, or from 20 to 12 acres, and rents 8 acres to the 
Secretary of Asriculture. He sets a rental of 11 dollars an 3Crs, OY. o. sbO Teme 
88 dollars in rental paynents. Hrlf of sant amount, or 44 dollars, will be paid 
in time to enable him to pay at least some cash for fertilizer and other things 
needed to plant the crop. Tae other 44 dollars will be paid in time to help 
finance the picking next fall. And the parity payment of around 25 sillion 
dollars will be made in Decexber to help him pay his taxes. 


But taere is an "if" in that. Those rental pay-eats will be made in time 
to nelp finance operations this spring if the contracts are Signed, and 
received in Vashinzton in time to get out the checks. No rental checks can be 
sent out until the offers are in and accepted by the Secretary. So the quicker 
you siga the contracts and start them to Washineton, the sooner you will ze 
your rental checks. 


A personnel of trained workers -- held over from last summer -- is 
waiting to check your contracts, ond matte nut your rental cnecks. There will 
be no delay in getting out your checks tris year if vyoulll get the contracts in 
ou time. But tne vayments’ are bound to ve delayed unless all vou work with 
utmost speed. Don't wait for somebody to look you up» Get the required informa- 
tion and take it to torm and sizn the contract in the county azenat!s office. 
You can sien a contract anytime. All you need is a contract and the required 
information. And when you zet tarough with your contract, turn it in to your 
local officers, and pitcna in and helo soneodody else, so that we can finish the 
job, and you can get your first rental poyment without delay. 


Don't forget that we are enjoving better times in most parts of the 
Cotton Belt this winter simply becouse we turned undor 10 million acres Oe 


: 


Srowinge cotton last sumer. 


Don't forzet that the erice of entton one Year oso today -- on the 25th 
of Jatuary, 1933, was 6 cents a pound. The price on the 10 leading entton 


Markets yesterday was 11 and a half cents aoound. That's a difference of 5 
aad a Half cents or 27 and a aalf dollars a Dale. 


Iz terms of Arllars ond cents the 192% cotton crop vas the most valuable 


erep taat we have oroduced since the boon vear of 1929 rhea the averaze price 
of cotton was nearly 17 cents a pound. Tae 1233 eryp after the reduction was 
worta almost twice as much as it “ould have been without the orogzram. 


And aow in conclusion, let me urze you to Slm a contract before the 
ead of tae month if you want to zet your rental check in time to Help finaice 
this year's crop. 
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A SUCCESSFUL COTTON PROGRAM 


Radio talk by Oscar Johnston, manager cotton option pool, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, delivered over the C. B. S. Dixie Network at 8:15 p.m. 
January 30, 1934 


In connection with the 1934-1935 cotton acreage 
reduction program, so much misinformation is being circulated throughout the Cotton 
Belt, so mach speculation is being indulged in, usually by persons with no basic 
information upon the subject and so many and such varied interpretations are being 
put upon pending legislation, that it is my purnose to use the 15 minutes so 
courteously allowed us by the Columbia Broadcasting System, in an effort to give 
the cotton producers of America accurate information regarding the progress of the 
acreage reduction campaign and regarding the attitude of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in the premises. 

First, let me say to you that reports coming in to the Department from the 
field are highly satisfactory and indicote that it is the parvose of at least 90 
percent of the producers of cotton to sigm the 1934-1955 contract pledging an 
average acreage reduction of 40 percent under the 5-year normally planted acreage. 
The Administration entertains not the slightest doubt as to the intention on the 


part of the producers of cotton to bring about the acreage reduction which is 
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sought by the contract now offered. The Administration is not frightened by 

stories of the intention of producers to increase the quantity of fertilizer 

normally used, nor the many tales concerning the purchase of mules and agricultural 

implements in the South. Neither do we see anything in the situation to indicate 

prospects for an abnormal yield. Every practical farmer knows that the yield 

which is realized in the Fall is dependent upon many, many factors beyond human 

control, We know that the average per acre yield of cotton throughout the Belt 

was below 175 pounds per acre during many years in which the price of cotton was 

well above 20 cents per pound. We know that in those years a maximum quantity of 

fertilizer was used and that farmers as a whole were well supplied with stock and 

implements with which to farm. In 1921, fertilizer was used extensively and yet 

America produced less than 8,000,000 bales of cotton on 40 million acres. The 

fact that the farmers of the Cotton Belt are purchasing males is not necessarily 

an indication of any intention on the part of those farmers to increase their 

cotton acreage. It must be borne in mind that during the 3 years preceding the 

one just ended, cotton has been marketed far below the cost of production, cotton 

producers have been unable to meet their obligations and utterly unable to replace 

worn out and lost live stock and implements. A more prosperous condition, resulting 

from the heavy yield of 1933, the.improved price and the proceeds of rental payments 

and benefits made by the Government, have enabled farmers to replace both live stock 

and implements. The fact that the producer leaves out of cotton production 40 percent 

of his acreage, does not mean that he proposes to let this acreage go uncultivated. 

It is his purpose to produce such crops on this acreage as are permitted under his 

contract and for this purpose, he will need both live stock, implements and fertilizer 
The hundreds of thousands of cotton producers throughout the South who have 


signed or who intend to sign the 1934-1935 contract, entertain a feeling of resentment 
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toward those producers who refuse to cooperate in the efforts being put forth by 

the Department of Agriculture to restore prosperity to the Cotton Belt and this 
feeling is crystallizing into a demand on the part of those who are cooverating for 
some form of legislation under which the non-cooperating producer may be restrained 
from Datecasline his cotton production or compelled to cooperate. The enactment of 
suco legislation is a matter that addresses itself peculiarly and primarily to our 
national Congress, Sundry measures are being studied and considered by members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of Congress. These measures are also 

being given careful study by the officials of the Department of Agriculture. An 
effort, at this time, is being made to ascertain the will or the wish of the cotton 
producers of America upon this subject. These facts, however, are not to be con= 
strued as an evidence of lack of confidence on the part of the Administration in the 
program upon which it is engaged, nor as evidencing the slightest doubt in the minds 
of the officials of the Administration as to the ultimate success of the program n ow 
being prosecuted. If legislation can be devised under which a 100 percent coopera 
tion may be had, well and good; if such legislation cannot be enacted, then the 
producers of the South, as well as the Department of nea incre mast depend upon 
public sentiment to bring a recalcitrant minority into proper cooperation, 

When the 1934-1935 cotton acreage reduction contract was prepared, the 
statement was made that the Secretary would not accent contracts unless by January 
$1, 1934, a number of acres of cotton land should have been offered him sufficient 
in his judgment to make the acreage reduction plan for 1934 and 1935 feasible. At 
that time it was contemplated that these contracts and all appropriate regulations 
and supplies would be in the hands of the workers in the field early in December, 


Delay was encountered, it was found impossible to get the campaign properly into 


the field until well into January, in fact, many counties were without appropriate 
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supplies and instructions until the middle of the month. Because of this delay, 
field workers have not had the opportunity of making contact with thousands of 
farmers throughout the Belt; county agents with limited clerical forces have found 
it impossible to make complete and accurate tabulations, county committees have not 
had the opportunity to study the various contract submitted to them. Because of 
the facts stated, the Secretary of Agriculture has decided to extend the time 

from January 31 to February 15 for declaring his acceptance of the contracts which 
are tendered to that date. This extension of time is not because of any difficulty 
being experienced in the field in getting farmers to sign the acreage reduction 
contract but is purely because of the physical, mechanical difficulties in seeing 
more than a million farmers working out their respective rentals, tabulating the 
contracts and making appropriate reports to the Department. The original contract 
stipulated that no land would be taken into consideration where the five year avewg 
production was less than 100 pounds of lint cotton per acre, To meet a situation 
prevailing largely in certain sections of the western part of the Belt, it has been 
decided to lower this figure to 75 pounds lint per acre, thus permitting producers 
in those sections where unusually low yields prevail, to have the benefit of the 
contract. 

The cotton farmer today occupies a veculiarly fortunate position. By his 
cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, he has won the battle of 1933, he 
has seen the price of cotton go from below 6 cents to above 11 cents, an improvement 
of $25 per bale in a single season, has seen the carry-over of cotton reduced more 
than 2 million bales but the fight is just begun. If he is to avoid falling back 
into the slough of despond from ae he is now emerging, if he is to retain the 
benefits that have already accrued to him, if he is to go forward to prosperity and 
independence, it now behooves him to cooperate 100 percent with the spirit and 


letter of the program which is now being presented to him. 
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The recent change in our monetary syzttem is particula::ly beneficial to 
the cotton grower. It enables him to sell his cotton abroad in the markets of 
the world in competition with foreign growths, and at the same time, get the 
benefit of a higher price in dollars. For example, cotton that is netting the 
farmer 11 cents today is being sold in Europe at 7 ceyts gold plus carrying charges. 
The export of cotton is holding well in line with Reed levels. Cotton is today 
the sole and only agricultural product produced in America that is being exported 
On a pre-war basis. Because of national economic improvement, domestic consumption 
is good. Indications now are that we will consume 144 million bales during the 
current year which ends with July 3lst, thus bringing the carry-over from the 
peak of 13,228,000 bales, August 1, 1932, to an estimated 10,200,000 bales, August 
1, 1934, a reduction of 3 million bales, Of this estimated carry-over, not less 
than 3 million bales will be in the hands of the spinners of the world; approximatel 
© million bales will be held in the Cotton Producers! Pool for the benefit of those 
who participated in the 1933 program. A 1934 crop of more than 104 million bales 
will, other conditions remaining normal, spell disaster for the Cotton Belt. It 
will bring down the price of cotton; some 450,000 producers who own the Cotton Pool 
and the hundreds of thousands of producers who expect an equity above the 10 cents 
borrowed from the Commodity Credit Corporation and the banks, under the 10~cent loan 
plan, would lose their equities, see their options fail and will market the crop 
which is produced, at a serious loss. I state these facts to impress woon you the 


necessity for cooperation in the plan now before you. You are fortunate in that 


() the money now being advanced on account of the options and to date checks for 
vw 


nearly $40,000,000 have been mailed, will take care of immediate néeds: your firs 
1934 rental is to be paid you in Avril, your next payment in August. This series 
of payments of rentals and benefits makes you indepvendent of the money lenders, 

gives to you a degree of independence never before experienced by the producers of 


‘ 


cotton, 


a 


pa ae 


Concluding, let me urge that you be not misled or deceived by rumors and 
Bossip, that you cooperate 100 percent with the Department of Agriculture in the 
program now beofre you, relying implicitly upon the purpose of this Administration 
to take every action and do everything humanly possible to improve your position 
and to bring the price of cotton at least to pre-war parity. 

I say to you in all earnestness, that I personally believe that the program 
now presented you will be carried through to a successful conclusion--I know that 
it will if the Department has that degree of sincere and honest cooperation which 


prevailed in connection with the 1933 program. 


ee 
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See A radio talk by Cully A. Cobb, chief, cotton section, Agricultural 
«Adjustment Administration, delivered in the Department of Agriculture period, 


National Farm and Home Hour, and broadcast by a network of 48 associate NBO 
radio stations Wednesday, Jamary 31, 1934. 


THE COTTON CAMPAIGN EXTENDED 


=--900007—— 
Ladies and gentlemen of the Cotton Belt: ‘ ePantwenr of AOA 


The cotton campaign that was to have closed to day has been officially 
extended until the 15th of February. That's two weeks from tomorrowe 


It was extended at the request of several States where the sign-up was 
delayed due ‘to programs on tobacco, and corn and hogs, and due to the finishing 
up of the cotton ovtion program. 


Another reason for extending the time is to give farmers whose average 
acreage yield, because of crop failures a year or two of the base period, is 
between 75 and 100 pounds, an opportunity to get in. At the urgent request 
for thousands of farmers the acreage yield Limit was lowered yesterday, from 
100 to 75 sounds. And naturally it will take a little time for farmers who 
couldn't sign a contract under the old yield limit of 100 pounds to get the 
required information and sign up under.the new limit of 75 pounds 


Then, too, the sign-up is just naturally taking extra time this year, 
>ecause we are asking that the contracts be Filled out before they are sent to 
Washington so they won't have to de returned for corrections. We can't use 
rough estimates. 


We were forced to sign the contracts ina hurry last year on account of 
time. And although a surprisingly small number had to be returned for 
corrections, considering we received a million, yet we don't want to return 
any this year if we can help ite We want to send out checks instead of return 
' contractse And if you'll be careful in giving the required information, and 

in filling our the contract, there is no reason why your information shouldn't 
stand. 


We have all profited by last year's experience, and we sincerely hope 
that when your contract leaves your county for Washington that it will be 
correct inevery sense and that it will not have to be returned for corrections. 


The big announcement that you are waiting for is--- How is the 
campaign coming along? The answer is one word---- Fine. Listen now and I'll 
give you some of the resultse 


a Three of the leading cotton producing states practically had their 
j acreage quotas last night. Those states are Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 
Tennessee could go over the top today or tomorrow if necessary. And Arkansas 
expects to have her quota by the 10th of February, 


Texas after getting off to a late start has made the most spectacular 
gains of any of the states in the last few dayse The sign-up in Texas last 


(over) 


- tr ee 
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week in the face of the unfavorable neathor averaged a ee better than 
230 thousand acres a day. 


Taking the Belt as a whole, the sign-up has made good porgresse The 
reports that have come in thus far indicate that’ a thorough job is being done, 
and that all the main cotton producing states will reach their acreage quotas 
all righte 


But the work is not over. Due to delays in getting started on account 
of finishing up other programs, and to the request fromseveral states to 
extend the time, we are extending the campaign until the 15th of February to 
give the workers an opportunity to clean up everything, and to give every 
cotton farmer in the South an opportunity to sign a contract. 


If you haven't already signed a cotton reduction contract, let me 


urge you to do that at once. Delay in the field delays us here. Your signature 


on a cotton contract is a vote for independence.e And if you haven't signed, 
think it over, and join the thousands of farmers whose contracts are shia 
on toward Washington. 


And remember that the longer you put off signing the contract, the 
longer you'll be getting your first payment check in the svringe So if you 
want your first payment check in time to help finance the planting of this 
year's crop, get your contract in as soon as possible. 


ic K 
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TRUTON : ‘ X 

Mr. Myers, you're working on the economic side of tne cotton adjistment 
program aren't you? 
MYERS: 

Yes. 

THUTON: 

Yell now, Mr. Myers, the cotton program appears to be a tremendous under- 
taking. Just why are the reductions so great? 
MYERS: 

Tie reduction last year was large, and the one aimed for this year is even 
larger, o1t you must rememoer the surplus we are trying to eliminate is also Targe. 
The cotton surplus had grown and grown and grown over a period of years and we mast 
get rid of it as quickly as vossibdle. 

THUTC.:: 

Yell I suppose it's perfectly clear to you just way our supply of American 
cotic. is so mach bigger than it ought to be, but it isn't so clear to 4 Loti 
peopl. Woalt you explain that situation so that we may better understand the 
need for the present cotton adjustment program? 

MYERS: 

; Well, for several. years oroduction has been rather heavy -- not altogether 
uncontrolled for we have reduced our acreage a small amount, out the reduction 
has not been enough to meet the situation. (Teuton cuts in) 

TEUTONW: 
» That's just the point, we have reduced our production of cotton. Last year 


we plowed up 10 million acres, or one-fourth of the crop, and now they tell us 
that we must g¢o further, and reduce this year's crop 40 per cent below the o-year 
average. That's what people want explained... “eG , | 


| (over) | 
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MYERS: Cre sig Ee 


All right, I'll explain it all vy eivine you @ picture of the chanzes that 
have taxen place in the Cotton Belt in the last 10 or 15 years. ‘Turn your memory 
back to 1921, 1922, and 1923. What was happening in the Cotton Belt then? 


TEUTON: 


Why --- oh, that was when thé doll weevil was doing the greatest damage, — 
wasn't it? a 


MYERS: 


Exactly. And that was the beginning of the supply situation that we are 
trying to adjust now. When the boll weevil struck the heart of the Cotton Belt in 
1921, '22, and '23, it cut cotton yields in some states as much as 35 and 40 per- 
cent. 


We nad short crops for a few years. In fact, at one time there was an acute 
shortage of cotton. Naturally, as the shortage became acute, cotton prices rose to 
unusually hizn levels. This caused an expansion of the Cotton Belt in the sections 
that were not affected by the weevils. ah ae . . 


TEUTON: 
Yas the expansion in cotton acreage important? 
MYERS: 


Yes, very important. There was a noticeable incréase in cotton acreage in 
Virginia and Missouri, a big increase in Texas and Oklahoma, and also increases... 
in foreign countries. But while we were extending the Cotton Belt to set away from 
boll weevils, something else was zoing on. 


TEUTOI: 
What was it? 
MYERS: 
The older cotton srowing sections were tearning ‘to live with the weevil. aft 
TEUTON: , | 
Did they succeed? 
MYERS: 


They did. And their success turned thousands of acres of land ‘back in to — 
the production of cotton. So we found ourselves faced with about a normal acreage 
in the old cotton area, plus a dig expansion in the western part of the Belt, and 
an increased acreage abroad. Cotton production was running around 12 million bales 
a year when the weevil hit. The Crop was cut to 8 million bales in 1921. It ‘rose 
to 13 million bales in 1924, to 16 million bales in 1925, and to an all-time record 
of nearly 18 million bales in 1926, 


“— 
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TEUTON: 

“7 . That sounds like a lot of.cotton. 
* wars: | | 
It was too much EE And on supply rose like a little branch sete 
big rain. of 


But we manazed to work down the big carryover from the 18 million vale crop 
in 1926, because that was a period of booming business, and because we had a short 
crop the following year. The carryover that burdens us now developed mostly in 
1929 . 


THUTON: 


Waat is a normal carryover, anyway? 


MYERS: 
Around 5 million bales. The world needs that amount of American cotton to 
tide it over Detween crons. 


TEUTON: 
What was our carryover, say back in 1929 at the beginning of the depression? 
MYERS; 


Four and a half million bales. And that was about normal. But it didn't 
Stay there. It rose from 4 and a half million bales in 1929 to 6 million bdales 
in 1930, to 9 million bales in 1931, and finally to 13 million bales in 1932. And 
after a period of heavy mill consumption, the cotton carryover on August 1, 19336, 
amounted to nearly 12 million bales. And that is more than twice the size of the 
carryover in 1929, 


TEUTON: 
So our supply trouble started back in 1929, did it? 
MYERS : | 


No, the trouble started before that, The groundwork was laid for it when 
the acreage was increased during the period from 1922 to 1926, While the world was 
prosperous, however, it was able to use large amounts of cotton, The record crop 
of 1926 showed what was happening, but the bottom didn't fall out of pricés wnthed 
> the depression hit us. Our big supply of cotton clus the world-wide industrial 

depression was too much. Our production was scaled to a high figure, and we could't 
scale it down fast enough, and adjust ourselves to the changing conditions. The 
calamity followed, and cotton farmers sent out’ the §.0.S. 


TEUTON: 


You say it took several years for our cotton supply to reach the present high 
level? 


R-NBC he 1-22-34 
MYERS: 


Yes, and that's a point I'd like to emphasize. We are trying to undo in one 
or two years a situation that has been developing for 12 years. However, every v 
effort must be made to correct the situation quickly. That explains why farmers 
joined together to take out 25 per cent of last year's crop, and why they are ‘plan- 
ning a 40 per cent: reduction in this year's crop. The aim is to get back on a 
normal basis as soon as possible. 


THUTON: 
Do you think that a'wise thing to do from an sconomle standpotaer 
MYERS : 
I'll answer that question by asking you one. Do you think it a wiad ee 


to do from an economic standpoint to bankrupt the South by producing big crops in 
the face of our large stocks of cotton? 


TEUTON: 
No, I aon't. 
MYERS: 


I don't either. We can't run the risk of throwing the South into another 
chaotic condition like we had at the beginning of 1933. 


TEUTON: 


Well, do you think our present cotton program will keep us from going back 
into ite ditch? 


gens 


I think experience to date should give the answer to that question. Last 
summer we were faced with an oncoming crop of over-18 1/2 million bales. It is the 
general opinion that a crop of that size would have given us a price of around 
5 cents a pound. The emergency cotton program held the crop to nearly 13. million 
bales and the price has been around 10 cents a pound. Now the South is coming out 
of the depression faster probaoly than any other part of the country. And if last 
year's emerzency program, that was hurriedly drawn and more hurriedly executed, 

- helped the South and the cotton. situation that much, isn't it reasonable to believe 
that this year's program will have a good effect also? 


TEUTON: 
Yes, I think--- But tell ‘me ‘this: I've Care a great many Pont say ee 


if wé decrease <b papa too much, foreign countries will increase Prodncidag to 
make up for our decrease.. Is there any danger in that? 


3 
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MYERS: 


Well, that depends on how much this country cuts its production. If we were 
to cut our production until another acute shortage developed as it did in 192¢ and 


1923, foreign production would undoubtedly increase. But that is not the plan of 
the cotton program. The aim is to reduce production only until the supply is in 
line with the market requirements. The program aims to eliminate the surplus but 
not to create a shortage. } 
TEUTON: 

The United States still produces, the bulk of the world's cotton, doesn't 
it? ; | 
MYERS: 

Yes, we produce over half the total cotton crop of the world, and of course, 
we produce far more than any other one country. 
TEUTON: 

Can you give us the figures on world production? 
MYERS : 

Yes. We'll place our production at 14 million bales. Then comes India with 
4 and a half million balés. China with 2 million bales, Russia and Egype with 
about a million and a half bales each, Brazil with about a half million bales, Peru 
with about 200 thousand, and so on down the line. 
TEUTON: 

Well, Myers, is acreage control the only way out of this cotton situation? 
MYERS: 


Wo, there are two other alternatives, Our cotton farmers could turn loose 
and produce 18 or <0 million bales of cotton.a year. Or we could act as. though 
we were the only cotton producing country in the world and restrict production 
until there was a drastic shortage. But neither one of those plans would work 
long. So we have a chosen a middle ground -- that of adjusted or controlled 
production -- a kind of live and let live program that will adjust our production. 
so that farmers can get satisfactory prices, without driving foreign countries out 
of the oieture. The present program is simply a plan to bring our production in 
line with marzxet requirements. And to provide the producer with a satisfactory 
price so that he can go on producing cotton. In order to accomplish this, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration will pay farmers for keeping land out of 
cotton. 


TEUTON: 


Well, that sounds pretty clear to me, Mr. Myers, but I wish you would run 
over the main reasons for our big supply of cotton once more so that we may better 
understand the need for this year's program. 


ell’ +a” 


MYERS: 


Four occurrences led up to t ne present surplus of cotton. First, the 
severe damase from.doll weevil im 1921] to 1923. Second, the expansion in our 
cotton acreage. Third, tne increase in foreign cometition; and fourth, the. rs 
depression. More important than any of these, nowever, is a fact that I :Aave - 
not mentioned. Herotofore, agriculture has aad no meaas of adjusting production 
in an organized way. It nad to face tremendous changes durinz the past 15 years 
with no adequate way of adjusting itself be them. In fact, azriculture aas 
been in the position of an automobile vritnout breaks. In taat condition it 
was not able to check production when the depression came. The result was the 


cotton surplus. 
TEUTON: 


In a word then,-our real difficulty Zoes back to the fact that cotton 
acreage was increased too mch as a result of the doll weevil years, and. our 
farmers could not stop producing cotton when the depression came. Is that right? 


MYERS: 
Yes. 
TRUTON: 


One more question then: Do vou really think that production can be 
controlled? } : 


MYERS: 


Last summer farmers plowed up over 10 million acres of cotton and 
reduced the crop 4 1/2 million ba les. If tney could do that, then surely they 
can keep encich acreage out of cotton to eliminate the present surplus. 


TEUTON: 


Well, that's 


¥ lir. Myers, and I'm sure we all thank you for this 
very cloar eXplanatioz 


of why our cotton supply is so dig. 


All right, Morse. 


so 
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SECRETARY DECLARSS - 1934 COTTON PROGRAM OPERATIVE 


A radio talk by C. A. Cobb, chief of cotton section, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, delivered in the Department of Azriculture period 
of the National Farm and Home Hour, Friday, February 16, 1934, broadcast by 
a network of 48 associate NEC radio stations. 
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Ladies and zentlemen of tne Cotton Belt: 


Secretary Wallace armounced last niznt that the sisn-up in the 1944 
cotton adjustment campaim is a success. Tarouzh the cooperation of 
farmers throushout tne Cotton Belt a sufficient acreaze nas been offered, and 
the Secretary of Azriculture has accented tne offers and declared the program 
in operation. This means that our second attempt to adjust the production of 
cotton to effective demand has met wita overwaelming support. 


I am, of course, deeply gratified. It is heartening to know that 
cotton Rromcers who are the pioneers in the prozrams of adjustment ave again 
demonstrated their willingness to cooverate with their neighbors and their 
Government for the common welfare. 


nile the campaign is officially over, the opportunity still remains 

for Csi who have not vet sizned contracts to do so. We have advised the 
field forces to zive every producer an opportunity to sim a contract. A 
reasonavle time will be permitted for enmpletinz this work. But I want to 
empnasize tne tremendous sy anedbenan oF nik dea these contracts at tne 
earliest possible moment and setting taen to Wasainston for Administrative re- 
view and approval. It ‘as been our wipe shat the first rental payments, of 
approximately 50 :illion dollars, can be distrivuted in time to aelp finance 
the planting of this vear's crop. Tue G@istrioution of the first cnecks is a 
matter that rests with the producers themselves. The earlier tae contracts 
are completed and sent to Washington, the sooner the caecks will be dis- 
tributed. In extending my conzratulations to the hundreds of thousands of 
cotton producers and citizens of the South for making this second program 
a success, I would at the same time urze you not to let up until every contract 
is completed and forwarded to Washington. 


an ~ y THE FIRST 1934 COTTON CHECKS 
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ae radio talk by Cully A. Cobb, Chief, Cotton Section, Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration, delivered in the Department of Agriculture peri 
eo ational Farm and Home Hour, broadcast by a network of 50 associate NBC ra 


stations, Thursday, March 15, 1934. 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the Cotton Belt: 


Four weeks, ago I appeared before this microphone and told you that iz 
you would get your cotton contracts to Washington on time that we would make 
the first rental payments during March and April, in time to help finance the 
Planting of this year's crop. 


I'm facing the same microphone today .to tell you that we're living up 
to that promise. I am having the pleasure today of dropping the first batch 
of rental payment checks into the mail. Those checks are now "on their way." 


The first check went to Leroy Jones, a small cash tenant farmer of 
Fillman, Georgian. Ee agreed to keep 4 of his 11 cotton acres out of cotton 
this year. Eis average yield is given at 104 pounds of lint cotton per acre, 
and his first rental check --- the one that was mailed today amounted to $3.64. 
He'll get another check for the same amount in the fall. And in addition to 
that a parity payment of $44.78 in December. Altogether, he will get a.total 
of $12.06 for keeping 4 acres of rather low-yielding land out of cotton this 
year. | 


he first batch of 38 rental payment checks that were mailed today 
amount to $1,609.16. They wil] reach their destinations in a few dayse 
Other checks will follow, as fast as the contracts can be reviewed and certi- 
fied, until every payment is made. 


Naturally, it takes time to review and certify the contracts for pay- 
mente That's why we urged you to sign early and promptly. And while it's 
probable that the late contracts will be among the last to be approved and 
certified for payment, yet I want to assure you that we deeply appreciate 
the fine spirit. of friendly cooperation that you manifested during the sign- 
up and that we will do everything we can to hurry your checke But we can't 
make payment until a contract is reviewed and certified. 


Incomplete returns show that farmers have agreed to keep more than 
15 million acres of land out of cotton this year. 


What does that mean? 

' 

Listen, and I'll tell you. The average bale of cotton weighs around 
500 pounds. The 10-year average yield has been 167 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre. On that basis, and assuming that we have a normal season anda 
normal yield, this year's reduction program that keeps more than 15 million 
acres of land out of cotton will prevent more than 5 and a quarter million 
bales of cotton from maturing and reaching the market to compete with a 
surplus carryover already far too big. : 
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Five million bales is a strong one-third of a normal crope So the 
success of this, the second successive program to control production will 
give the world a chance to use up some of the surplus carryover of American 
cotton that has been too big for several years. It means limited production 
until there is a healthy balance between supply and demand. 


This is the second time that cotton farmers have gone "over the top," 
to victory. And the great number of contracts that have been signed clearly 
indicate that cotton farmers know what they are doing, and that they are 
definitely and collectively pulling together for a better balance between 
supply and demand and for better times in the Cotton Belt. 


Now a word about adjusting farm conditions to the new program. 


This is the 15th of March. Planting time is rapidly approaching, yet 
some farmers are still up against the problem of readjusting their busiiiges 
to meet the new conditions. 


If you are undecided on some matter of policy, stop and ask yourself 
this question --- Why was the cotton adjustment program enacted anyway? It 
was enacted to raise the price of cotton. That was the main reason, and all 
‘@lse is secondary to that. It is better price that will lift the South out 
of its troubles. And if you'll think of the whole program in that light 
it'll help you to think clearly, to plan intelligently, and to work toward 
a definite goal. f in doubt, do the things that tend to help boost. the 
price of cotton, and leave undone the things that would tend to pull the 
price down. 


One of the best things that you'can do to clear up doubts and mis- 
understandings is to get out your copy of the contract and read it over 
carefully. You remember there were 3 copies of the contract you signed, 
A white copy for Washington. A blue copy for the county files, and a cream 
colored copy for yourself. Those copies are all alike, and in most cases 
you can find out exactly what to do or not to do by carefully reading the 
contract. 


For example, if you are in doubt about a cotton on land that 
is not covered by & contract, read article 2 on the first page. 


If the food and feed crop problems are AEDs) you, read article 
5 at the bottom of the first page. 


And if you are worried over the tenant situation, read article 7. 
Read the contract over until you are familiar with the main parts, and 
hen remember that the object of the whole program is to raise one price of 
cotton, and that everything else is secondary to ser Soh 
I find it most helpful to get out a copy of the cotton contract 
occasionally, and read it over myself. It helps me to plan and adjust in 


the proper light, and I believe it will do the same tning for you. 


Try it and see. 
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A radio discussion by members of the Denartment of Agriculture ana the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in the National Farm and Home Hour, 
Thursday, April le, 1934, broadcast by a network of 50 associate NBC stations. 
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SALISBURY: 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have quite a program today on cotton. Frank 
Teuton has brought a number of well known cotton veople before the microphone to 
tell us about the opportunities the adjustment vrogram offers cotton farmers to 
produce better cotton, and to produce it more efficiently. I'm going to turn the 
microphone over to Frank and let him act as master of ceremonies. All right, Frank 
TEUTON: 

Thanks, Morse, and how do you do, Farm and Home listeners. During the next 
few minutes you will hear the a Cully A. Cobb, Joseph A. Cox, and Paul A. 
Porter of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Arthur W. Palmer, C. B. Doyle 
R. W. Harned, and Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm of the Department of Agriculture 
discussing the opportunities the 1934 cotton adjustment program offers farmers 
to produce better cotton and to produce it more efficiently. Mr. Cobb, can you 
give us a brief summary of the sign-up campaign that closed a few weeks ago? 

COBB: 

Yes, I can. It was a big success. We hoped to get about 15 million acres 
of land talcen out of cotton --- and we got it. We asked for a reduction of 
between 45 and 4 per cent, and we got abovt 38 per cent. The land taken out of 
production averazed 16 acres to the contract, and we received more than 950 
thousand contracts. 

THUTON: 


Mr. Cobb, what is the real object of the cotton adjustment program anyway? 


Is it to reduce production, or to raise the price of cotton? 
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COBB: 

To raise the price of cotton -- or to be more accurate, to increase the 
buying power of cotton. If you'll read the Agricultural Adjustment Act you'll see 
that the object is to raise the price, or buying power, of cotton and other 


agricultural products, and that the reduction programs are only means to that 


end. 
TEUTON: 
Then soil-improvement, live-at-home programs and all those other things 
are secondary to raising the price of cotton--- is that right, Mr. Cobb? 
COBB: 
Exactly right. And I hope we don't forget it. 
TEUTO i: 


Thank you, Mr. Cobb. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, Joseph A. Cox, chief of the replacement 
crop section of the Adjustment Adninistration, is before the microphone to tell 
us again what we may or may not plant on the rented acres. Mr. Cox, why is there 
so much talk about the use of the rented acres in the Cotton Belt? 

COX: 

Well, I believe part of it at least is due to the fact that some people 
have the idea that they ought to produce all their food and feed crops on the 
rented acres. 

TEUTON: 


Well, isn't that true? 
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Nos You just heard Mr. Cobb say it isn't. The main object of the program 
is to raise the price of cotton. And in planting less acres to cotton, you have 
more acres left, and you can use those acres for soil-improvement, pastures, food 
and feed crops, and for the other uses mentioned in the cotton contract. Producing 
food and feed for the family is a farm-wide program, and is not to be confined 
to the rented acres. Think of producing the family living on the entire farm_ 
rather than just on the rented acres, Share croppers and share renters who for 
the most part have grown cotton only are permitted by the cotton contract to grow 
food and feed crops for their family use on the contracted acreage -- a program 
of great benefit to a large number of folks in the South. 

Use the rented acres, of course, where that is necessary, but don't use 
the rented acres for food and feed and release other acres for planting to cash 
crops for sale. Make the most of the opportunity by planting some of the rented 
acres to soil-improving crops, by olanting some to pasture, some to erosion 
preventing crops, and so on down the line. Balance your crops, and put farming 
on a safe and sane eee and look to the future by improving some of the land, 
as well as producing food and feed for home use. 

TEUTON: 

Very clear, Mr. Cox, and I'm sure we got the lesson. 

And now we shift from rented acres to money. Paul A. Porter, chief of 
the Adjustment Administration's press service, is making his way to the microphone 
to tell us about the opportunity the adjustment program offers cotton farmers to 
bid farewell to credit, that old demon that has stalked the Cotton Belt fora 
hundred years. Paul, how does the adjustment program offer cotton farmers an 


opportunity to get on a cash basis? 
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PORTER: 

It sends 50 million dollars in rental guyeenee into the Cotton Belt this 
spring, and in time to help finance the planting of the crop on many farms. 
The first installment of rental payment checks are going out now. I'11 tell you 
how it's working in the State of Georgia. I have a friend near Atlanta who has 
been raising an average of about 20 acres of cotton each year for the last five 
years. But he's reducing this year. He's renting % acres to the Secretary and 
putting only 12 acres in cotton. On the § acres he's renting he will get a total 
rental payment of 70 dollars from the Government. Half of that amount, or 
35 dollars, will be paid in time to help him buy fertilizer, and seed-for this 
year's crop. He already has that check. And the other 45 dollars will be paid 
in time to help pay for the picking next fall. That's an actual example of how 
the program is helping farmers in one community to get on a cash basis. 
TRUTON: 

Fine, Paul. I hope farmers tale advantage of that opportunity in other 


communities, too. Do you think they will, Mr. Cobb? 


COBB: 

I know_] would, and I believe the majority of farmers will, too. 
TEUTOiU: 

What do you think about it, Mr. Cox? 
COX: 


Well, I've just returned from a trip that took me through the heart of the 
Cotton Belt. Cotton planters almost unanimously are making an effort to get 
their tenants on a cash basis. Many are organizing the garden program and aiding 


in securing cows for their tenants so they can have vegetables and milk for their 


families. 
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TEUTOI: 


But, Mr. Cox, won't that hurt the commercial dairyman? 


liot at all. It's the only way many tenants can have milk. They can't 
afford to buy it, and if they can't produce it they do without. This is an 
Opportunity for the commercial dairyman to sell some of his cows to farmers in 
the Cotton Belt who couldn't have milk any other way. 

TRUTOW: 

That's fine, Mr. Cox. 

Now folks, let's give the men a little recess, and join the women, and see 
what opportunities the program offers them. The person who is going to tell us 
about that is Mrs. Ola Powell ialcolm, extension field agent for the Cotton Belt. 
Mrs. Malcolm, are southern women taking advantage of the opportunity the 
adjustment program offers them to improve their conditions? 

MALCOL: 

Yes, I believe they are. The State Home Demonstration Agents that met in 
Washington last fall said they were taking advantage of this opportunity to lay 
the foundation for better conditions in southern homes. 

THUTOwW: 

How are they handling it, Mrs. Malcolm? 
MALCOLM: 

Well, it's a known fact that some women and children help to produce 
cotton. They can chop cotton in the spring, and they can pick the open cotton in 
the fall. So if we have less cotton to chop in the svring, and a smaller crop to 


harvest in the fall, the women and children will not be needed in the field and 


will have more time to devote to the home. 
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{{ALCOLM (Continued): 

It is estimated that half of the farm women work in the fields in some 
parts of the Cotton Belt. Ami no woman, regardless of how beautiful or how 
talented she may be, feels like making the extra effort to provide a comfortable 
and satisfactory home for the family when she chops cotton or drags a picking 
sack all day. So if less cotton means less field work for the woman, it will 


mean better homes because the woman will use the extra time to put up more canned 


goods, to raise more chickens, to make better gardens, and a happier living for 


her family. 
TRUTON: 

Can you give us examples of how this is working, Mrs. Malcolm? 
MALCOLM: 

Yes. The farm women in several southern States used their spare time 
during the low prices of cotton to make around 9,000 cotton mattresses for their 
homes. 

THUTON: 

But, Mrs. Malcolm, didn't that take business away from the commercial 
mattress makers? 
MALCOLM: 

No. Many of the people who made those mattresses slept on straw, moss 
or cornshucks. And if they didn't make the mattress they couldn't buy it, so they 
would do without. But once they use mattresses they never go back to straw beds. 
The tendency is to buy manufactured mattresses when the home-made ones wear out. 
so in the end, it really creates more instead of less business for the Chine ee 
makers. Better mattresses calls for better rugs, better curtains and other 


improvements. One thing leads to another until a better and happier home is 


established, 
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What about the girls, Mrs, Malcolm, how can they take advantage of the 
opportunity that the cotton adjustment program offers? 
MALCOLM; 

By using their time to help improve and beautify their homes -- by remodel- 
ing old dresses, and making new ones. Most country girls know how to cook and 
sew, Give the average country girl a batete machine, a little time, an old 
garment Or a new piece of dress material, and you'll soon see her in town in a 
well-made dress of the latest design. She can get information on how to make and 
remodel her clothing from home demonstration agents, and from magazines and farm 
papers. 

TEUTON: 


And if the girls and women have more time you believe they will take 


advantages of that opportunity to do some of the things that every woman -- in her 
heart desires to do for her family -- is that it, Mrs. Malcolm? 
MALCOLM: 
Exactly. And I think Mr. Cobb, and Mr. Cox, .. and Mr. Porter will 
agree with me. --- What about it, Mr. Cobb? 
COBB: 
250 » 
HALCO LM: 


What do you say, Mr. Cox? 
COX: 

I agree with you. 
MALCOLM: 


And you, Mr. Porter? 
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PORTER: 

You are right, Mrs. Malcolm. The first aim of the cotton adjustment 
‘program is to stabilize the price of cotton, and to bring security to the rural 
family. In doing this we attain a measure of leisure that the women will 
undoubtedly use to improve conditions in the home. 

TEUTON: 

Thank you, Mrs. Malcolm. That's a good report. 

Now let's turn to plant breeders, and talk about improving our cotton. 

C. B. Doyle, cotton specialist of the Bureau of Plant Industry, is taking the 
microphone to tell us how farmers can use the extra time some of them will have 
this year to produce less and better cotton, and to produce it more efficiently. 
Eow about it, Mr. Doyle? 

DOYLE: 

The cotton adjustment program calls for fewer acres this year. Fewer acres 
mean less planting seed. If you don't have to use so much seed you can afford to 
use better seed. And since the use of good planting seed is one of the best 
ways to improve quality and lower the cost of production, why not take advantage 
of this opportunity to plant better seed this spring? 

TEUTON: 

You mean for every farmer to use better sced for his entire crop? 
DOYLE: 

Oh, no. Certainly not. That would be impossible in one year because there 
isn't enough good seed to go around, I mean for a farmer to use good seed for 
as much of his crop as he can this year, and the same variety of seed his 
neighbor uses who goes to the same gin, and do the same thing next year, and the 


next, and so on, increasing the good seed all the time. In other words, take 
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DOYLE (Contimed); 
advantage of the opportunity to improve quality while we are planting fewer acres. 
Fewer acres means an opportunity to plant better seed, to practice better methods 
of cultivation, and better methods of using fertilizer-~--- (Teuton cuts in) 
TEUTON; 

What did you say about fertilizer, Mr. Doyle? 
DOYLE: 

The fertilizer specialists say that planting fewer acres Zives a farmer 
more time to study his fertilizer problems, more time to apply it in the right 
way, and in the proper amounts and proportions for his land. These things make 


for more efficient production, And efficient production and better quality are 


two things we ought to consider in the production of our cotton CrODs 
TUEZON: 

Insects and diseases play an important part in the production of cohen 
too. Mr, R. W. Harned who is in charge of the cotton insect division of the 
Bureau of Entomology, is taking the microphone to tell us about that, Mr. Harned, 
does the cotton adjustment program offer farmers an opoortunity to reduce acuee 
from cotton insects? 

HARNED: 

Yes, I believe it offers that opportunity. It's a known fact that boll 
weevil damage is less in the center of big fields, and in fields in large cleared | 
areas than it is in small fields and around the edges of fields adjoining woods 
where the weevils find protection during the winter, And since farmers are 
planting fewer acres to cotton this year, if they'll plant the cotton as far as 
practicable from woods, it's reasonable to assume that they may be able to reduce 


losses from boll weevil damage, 
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THUTON: 


Well, isn't that true of cotton discesos, too, Mr. Doyle? 


8 
Et 
= 


The cotton disease specialists tell us that Crop rotation, adapted to the 


locality of course, is one of the best and simplest ways to fight cotton diséases, 


And information on the best rotations for your community can be had from your 
coynty agent, or your State agricultural experiment station. 
TEUTON: 

So if a farmer plants fewer acres to cotton that gives him a better 
opportunity to rotate his crovs, and thereby fight cotton diseases more 
effectively -- is that right, Mr. Doyle? 

DOYLE; 

Yes. 
THUTOW: 

And an opportunity to reduce weevil damage by planting his cotton in big 
open fields, ifr. Harned? 

HARWNED: 
Yes. 
TEUTON: 
Good suggestions gentlemen. Thanlz you. Now let's turn to the last 


thing -- the ginning and marketing of cotton, and listen to Arthur We Palmer, of 


the cotton marketing division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, tell about 


the opportunity the program offers farmers to improve grade and staple. Does 


that opportunity exist, Mr. Palmer? 
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PALMER: 
Yes, it does. Fewer acres mean a better chance to do the things that 


improve quality. For example, we get the best grades when we can pick reasonably 


soon after the cotton opens, and when Conditions are such that the cotton can be 


picked reasonably ahead: and when it can be properly ginned. 
TEUTON: 

Mr. Palmer, doesn't the Department of Agriculture operate a cotton ginning 
one fiber laboratory? 
PALMER: 

Yes----at Stoneville, Mississippi, in the heart of the Cotton Baste It's 
operated jointly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau of 


Agricultural Engineering. It's been established only three years and its work 


is just reaching a point where we can begin to make safe conclusions. 


What have you found out in those 3 years, Mr. Palmer? 


PALMER: 


One thing is that it takes time to gin cotton right. When farmers are 
lined up in the gin yard, the ginner is under pressure, of course, to gin each 
bale as quickly as he can. For many years it was believed that high saw sveeds 
did the mischief but now we are learning that it is not so mach the speed of the 
saws ag it is the crowding of the seed cotton into the machinery that camses the 
greater damage to the lint. Furthermore, when gins and cleaning machinery are 
forced to operate at maximum cavacity, the cleaning and moting actions are seldom 
at their best. Another thing is that dampness in seed cotton is a great enemy 
of good ginning. Naturally, it is better not to pick cotton when it is damp and 


to protect it if possible from setting wet in the field or on the wagon. Sut our 
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PALMER (Contimed): 
people are finding that if seed cotton does get wet it pays abundantly to dr 


it before ginning. 


Mr. iiarned, Mr. Palmer said early picking immroves quality: doesn't it 
also heln to reduce insect camage? 
Yes. Tne quality of late cotton is more likely to be lowered by insect 


damage than cotton that matures and is *,icl:ed early. 


Well, Ir. iiarned, just how does insect damage affect quality, anyway? 
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HARWED: 


In many ways. Most cotton growers are familiar with the stains to lint 
caused by cotton worms and plant lice. Sut many do not realize that the quality 


of both the lint and the seed is reduced by weevils developing in the bolls. 


Tell us how this early picking aids in weevil control? 


Well, as Mr. Palmer suggested, this reduction program enables farmers to 
nick early, and that in turn, offers a wonderful opnortunity to put into practice 
one of the most satisfactory methods of weevil control; namely, the early fall 
destruction of the old cotton staliss. The best way to reduce weevil damage to 
next year's crop is to plow under the old stalks immediately after picking early 
in the fall -- and the earlier the better. Early destruction of the nlants 
prevents the development of a late crop of weevils and removes the food supply 
of those already present. : 
THUTOR: | 

liow does this early cutting wp or turning under of old stalks fit in with 
the replacement crop progral, Mr. Cox? 

COX: 
Fine. It will encourage the wider use of soil-immroving and erosion- 


preventing crops during the winter. 


TEUTON: 


Well, Mr. Doyle, don't you believe we can improve the staple by planting 


better seed? 
DOYLE: 
Yes, I do. Staple length depends largely upon the variety and the vurity 


of the seed planted. 
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THUTON: 


Do you haye a question, Mr. Porter? 


PORTER: 


Yes. I'd like to ask Mr. Palmer if the farmer will get any more money for 
a better grade and staple if he produces it. 

PALMUR: 

Unfortunately, farmers in many sections are handicapped in not having 
facilities by which to get their cotton graded, and in not having access to 
discriminating markets in which to sell. Dut we have ample data to show that in 
those commmities where the average quality is high, farmers get prices which 
average higher than they do in commnities where farmers are indifferent to the 
quality of the cotton they produce. 

MALCOLM: 

Mr. Palmer, can we really improve staple very much? 
PALMER: 

Yes, Mrs. Malcolm, we can. In fact, the staple length has been measurably 
improved in the last 5 years. In 1929, for example, one bale out of five was 
shorter than 7/8 of an inch in staple length. This last season our figures show 
only about 1 bale out of 20 was that short, while the proportions of the crop 
that are of the more valuable lengths, 15/16 and 1 inch, have correspondingly 
increased. There is doubtless room yet for improvement of this kind in many 


sections of the Belt. 


So you would say the cotton adjustment program offers farmers an opnortunity 


to improve grade and staple would you, Nr. Palmer? 
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What would you say, Mr. Doyle? 


An opportunity to improve production by planting better seed. 
oa 
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ie And you, Mr. Cox? 
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An opportunity to conserve our great national resource -- the soil --. 


_ 
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‘balance farm production, and provide a better living for farm families. 
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COBB: 
An opportunity to raise the price of cotton. 
TEUTON: 


And that, ladies and gentlemen, is what specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Adjustment Adisinistration say about the opportunities the 
adjustment program offers cotton farmers to make a new and better Cotton Belt. 


All right, Morse. 
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2 SES BROGRSSS IN COTTON ADJUSTMENTS. 


— 


A radio talk by Cully A. Cobb, chief of Cotton Section, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration,’ delivered in the Devartment of Agriculture period of 
the National Farm and Home Hour, Monday, May 21, 1934, and broadcast by a network 
of 50 associate NBC radio stations. 


‘==00000-= 
Ladies and gentlemen of the Farm and Homé Hour: 


My appearance before the microphone today is both a pleasure and a duty. 
A pleasure to talk with the farm péotle of this country. And a duty as your 
administrator of the cotton adjustment program to report on the progress of the 
work thus far. Ne i Fite 


The 1933 cotton adjustment prosram is history. And it isn't necessary to 
discuss that. What you want to know is something about the progress of the 1934 
voluntary acreage reduction program, and the progress that is being made in 
administering the Bankhead Act. 


First, I'll report on the progress of the 1934 voluntary acreage reduction 
program. The contract campaign for this program started on January e, 1934, and 
ended on February 15. During that 45-day period nearly a million farmers signed 


contracts have already been received and checked in Washington. 


More than 2 million dollars have been paid out in rental benefits, and 
checks are going out in ever-increasing numbers every day. Contracts from nearly 
400 counties have already been avvroved for payment. We are vrogressing 
rapidly with the apvroval of contracts from the other 600 counties. 


Rental vayment checks are going out at the rate of about 5,000 a day. 
In other words, more than a quarter million dollars in rental payments goes into 
the Cotton Belt every day. This will increase until 20 to 25 thousand checks 
are going out daily, and more than a million dollars a day are reaching the Belt. 
And all payments should be in the field by around the last of June. 


(The first installment of rental payments amounts to approximately 50 
million dollars. The plan of payment’ is to approve a county at atime. As I 
have said, contracts from 400 of the 1000 cotton counties have already been 
approved for payment. More counties are being approved every day. 


The first installment of rental payments would have probably been 
completed by this time if it hadn't been for the delay caused by rechecking of 
contracts in the county offices. But now the contracts are back from the counties 
and we are moving mich faster. 


Now a word about progress under the Bankhead Act. 


(over) 


wo. 


' President Roosevelt signed the Act on April ee just one month ago 
todays: In that short ‘period the State allotments have all been made, and the 
county allotments are being tabulated as hh as the reports are received from. 
the field. 


We, here in Washington, are doing everything we can to see that each 
county gets a fair allotment. And while we are just as anxious to announce the . 
county allotments as you are, yet we liad rather go slow and be safe than to speed 
up and be sorry -- have to go back and recheck and reallocate. 


The county allotments are being made on the basis of the average amount 
of cotton each county produced: during the 5-year period 1928 to 1932. In order 
to get that average and get it right, it is necessary to check carefully the gin 
records in each county. And to make sure that justice is done to everyone, the 
records of all cross-country ginnings are checked also so that the people doing 
the checking can feel sure that each county is getting a fair deal. 


Of course, that has slowed down the announcement of the county allotments. 
The announcement will be made just as soon as the records have all been checked 
and'the work completed. That may be some days,denending on how fast the reports 
come in from the field, and on the final method of computing the allotments. 
But it shouldn't be very long unless we strike a hidden snag. 


When you consider the enormous amount of work involved in carrying out 
the cotton adjustment programs, I believe you'll agree that very good progress is 
being made in both:the 1934 voluntary acreage reduction program and the Bankhead 
Act. 


I want to ‘say naa that there is no conflict between the 1934 voluntary 
acreage reduction program and ‘the Bankhead Act. I consider the Bankhead Act a ‘ 
complement to the voluntary program. It supplements instead of supplants the 
voluntary program. And I believe cotton farmers who signed the 1934 voluntary 
reduction contract will be better off with the Bankhead Act than they would have » 
been without it. Reports from the field indicate that the passage and signing 
of the Bankhead Act almost completely stopped the planting of excessive acreage 
by non-cooperating farmers. 


So I repeat, the two programs are working hand in hand for the benefit 
of the farmer ‘who is striving to hold down the production of American cotton 
until the mills of the world have had time to use up some of the huge surplus. 
cotton suvoly that almost wrecked the Cotton Belt. | . 


t eteentinan ended 


